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prohibited. In November, 1895, the St. Petersburg and the Moscow Committees for the Advancement of Literacy (Komitety Gramot-nosti), privately supported agencies supplying schools and libraries with much-needed popular books, were taken over by the ministry of education, renamed Societies for the Advancement of Literacy (Obshchestva Gramotnosti), and were made subject, under their new charter of March 12, 1896, to vexatious and cumbersome official controls. The committees had enjoyed the patronage of men and women of unquestionable loyalty; the successful campaign against these organizations was provoked by Probedonostsevrs gratuitous charges that they had engaged in subversive propaganda. In 1899 a like fate befell the highly respected Law Society, affiliated with the University of MOSCOWT, because the eminent jurist Professor S. A. Muromtsev (later president of the first Duma) delivered before that body an address in which he gave the poetry of Pushkin an interpretation distasteful to the authorities. These and similar capricious and obnoxious policies estranged from the government those very groups on which it could have relied,
FINLAND
Just as unreasonable and, in their ultimate consequences, as fatal to the unity of the realm, were the encroachments upon the constitution of Finland. As long as St. Petersburg respected the constitutional arrangements sanctioned by Alexander I and Alexander II, the grand duchy remained peaceful and orderly, indeed, the best governed and the least troublesome part of the empire. Far-reaching plans for the Russification of Finland were prepared in the reign of Alexander III; pressure was brought to force Finnish institutions to use the Russian language, and a heated controversy developed over the Finnish penal code approved by the diet (1888) and confirmed by the emperor, but subsequently suspended and amended by Russian authorities. The dispute, however, was eventually settled (April, 1894) within the framework of the Finnish constitution. Most of the restrictive policies devised under Alexander III were not translated into law until after the accession of his successor. Alexander III, according to his admirer Witte, "had no great liking for the constitution of Finland/' This observation (incidentally, one of the rare instances of understatement in Witte's memoirs) offers the only plausible explanation of the anti-